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THE NEST. 
BIRD. 

I pray you, little dear, 
As plain as [ can pray, 

That you will not come near, 
But turn and go away. 








Look not into my neat, 
Where all my children be, 
For they would be distressed, 
Your large blue eyes to see. 


The boy a strong desire possessed 
To peep into the little nest, 
But still and whist he stood. 
The bird came nearer, and more near, 
Till free at length, from doubt and fear, 
She nestled o’er her brood. 


She fed the little hungry things, 

And took them all beneath her wings, 
Then seeemed to say in song, 

‘I thank you for your conduct mild, 

And hope so kind and good a childs 
Will never suffer wrong. 











Narrative. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A volume narrating the many high- 
spirited acts performed by the American 
women ofthe Revolution, of all ranks of 
life, would make one of the most interest- 
ing books of our country’s annals. Time, 
in its ever sweeping course, has buried in 
oblivion, facts of everlasting remembrance, 
because there was no chronicle to mark 
down the events of the period. But-there 
exists traditionary stories in many families 
which can be gathered, and they shall be 
chronicled—and among such Sketches, the 
women of the Revolution, noble-hearted, 
shall not be forgotten. 

Seventy-five years ago, there stood upon 
the summit of ‘ Murray Hill,’ a handsome 
country seat, the residence of Robert Mur- 
ray, a Quaker merchant of eminence in 
New York. It was a beautiful country 
mansion, surrounded with gardens and 
fruit trees, and just fas endugh from the 
city, as itexisted at that day, to be de- 
lightfully rural and undisturbed from the 
encroachment of unasked city visitors. 

It was towards the hour of two, on a 
mild afternoon in September, 75 years by 
gone, that a lady in the garb of a Quaker- 
ss stood upon the portico of his dwelling, 
looking anxiously into the road which pas- 
sed about a hundred yards in front. Her 
countenance was mild, but then expressed 
great anxiety—and not without reason, for 
ever and anon was heard the loud peal of 
‘cannon, and the rattling fire of musketzy, 
aif men were engaged in deadly strife, 








Up the road in rapid 
retreat passed large 
bodies of soldiery. Ar- 
tillery menrode along at 
the head of their pieces, 
and baggage carts and 
‘ammunition,wagons min- 
gled in the melee. It 
was evident the Ameri- 
cans were leaving the 
city in rapid flight to 
save themselves from 
being cut off from in- 
trenchments on the up- 
per part of the Island. 

Three or four negro 
servants of both sexes 
stood near to her, to 
whom she from time to 
time addressed herself. 
Presently a black fellow 
came rushing towards 
the house, trom a branch of the road, his 
eyes protruding from fright, and his mouth 
extended from ear to ear. 

‘Oh Missus! down in de meadow near 
de bay, is a hundred dead sojers, and de 
English are driving de Americans wid guns 
and swords beforedem! Oh, missus, sight 
is horrible !’ 

‘ Thee says truly, Cato—the sight is hor- 
rible. Why, oh God! will men butcher 
each other, defacing the image of their 
Creator! and for what ?’ 

‘Oh, see, Missus!’ exclaimed several of 
the servants. 

Four soldiers in the blue and buff uni- 
form of the Continentals, turned from the 
road up the broad avenue, filled with trees, 
which led to the house, bearing upon a lit- 
ter of reversed muskets a young man, from 
whose body the bloed was oozing so fast 
that it marked the track along the whole 
path. On they came towards the mansion. 

‘Cato! Maggy! bring instantly a mat- 
trass and pillows, and place them here in 
this shady spot. Fly! all of thee; poor 
youth! poor youth! he is dying.’ 

The faithful negroes were absent but a 
moment before they returned with a mat- 
trass, pillows, sheets, and blankets, and 
plgced them in a cool corner of the wide 
portico, which extended the whole length 
ofthe mansion. The soldiers came up, 
= the leader of the party addressed the 

ady: 

‘Madam, our ensign is badly wounded. 
Our Captain directed us, claiming your 
liberality, to leave him here. The surgeon 
will soon follow.’ 

‘ Thee has done right. 








The shelter God 


the unfortunate. Poor youth! poor youth!’ 
she exclaimed as they laid him upon the 
mattrass. 

The young officer opened his eyes and 
gazed around him. His age was not more 
than twenty—fair-haired and fair-skinned, 
but pale, very, very pale—for the signs of 
death were too strongly marked on _his 
white and even brow, to be mistaken. 
His eyes were of deep blue; as they fixed 
their glance upon the fine expressive fea- 
tures of the Quaker lady, he murmured 
almost inaudibly— 

* Mother!’ 

‘Poor boy! thou hast a mother living, 
then—one who perhaps is now lifting her 
voice to God to save thee from the danger 
of the bloody calling in which thou hast 
fallen. Raise his head, soldier, a little 
more. He will soon be at rest.’ But the 
last sentence was muttered to herself. 





and now.and then a faint cheer rose amid 
clangor of arms. 











The surgeon now came rapidly up the 


- your detaining the advance of the British 


has bestowed on me, shall ever be open to’ 


youth. He felt his pulse, opened his vest, 
and two gunshots were seen, around which 
the blood was fast congealing. 

‘Poor Dick, he has seen his last fight,’ 
said the surgeori. ‘ Either of these wounds, 
madam, is mortal—he cannot live at long- 
est half an hour. Follow your compan- 
ions, men, the foe is close behind. My 
good lady, farewell, I can be of no use 
here. Let me ask of you the favor to get 
this poor boy buried by the enemy, when they 
inter their own dead.’ He bent hastily 
over the dying ensign, wiped away a tear, 
and rushed after the soldiers. 

The good Quaker lady took one hand 
of the youth in her own, and passed her 
other over his clammy brow, where the 
cold drops of approaching death were fast 
gathering. He opened his eyes for the 
last time, smiled upon the woman whose 
gaze was now fixed upon him, murmured 
faintly, ‘dear mother!’ clasped her hand 
convulsively, and the next instant ceased 
to exist. | 
The lady said not a word. She ‘rose 
from her recumbent posture, drew a snow 
white linen sheet over the body, and, with 
a stifled sob, again looked down the avenue. 
In different portions of the open orchard 
appeared soldiers bearing the dying forms 
of their comrades, which they laid carefully 
down, and then rushed rapidly towards 
their regiments, passing down the main 
avenue. Inthe space of a moment, more 
than a dozen soldiers were placed in this 
way directly around the mansion. 

Summoning her servants one and all, 
the good lady went into the orchard to aid 
the poor dying soldiers as far as lay in her 
power. Her attention had not thus long 
been given, before an officer in the blue 
and buff uniform of Washington’s staff 
came riding at full speed up the road, and 
turned without slacking his speed, towards 
the mansion. Hereined in his steed as he 
reached the lady, observing her kind ac- 
tions towards the soldiers. , 

‘Have I the honor of addressing Mrs. 
Murray ?” 

‘If thee means the wife of Robert Mur- 
ray,‘I am what thou callest me,’ replied 
the lady, looking up. 

‘My dear madam, pardon my address. 
The kindness I see displayed tells me I am 
not mistaken, the commander-in-chief has 
sent me to ask the favor, if possible, of 


troops by receiving Sir William Howe and 
his associates with your usual civilities, as 
they will probably stop to take a glass of 
wine, if requested.’ 

‘My dear madam,’—and he bowed his 
head nearer to the lady, as if in private 
conference—‘a portion of our troops are 
yet in the city and they can only escape by 
the Bloomingdale road. You may prevent 
the march of the enemy across the Island.’ 

‘Tell your General, young man that I 
shall offer General Howe all the civilities 
in my power!’ 

‘Thanks, Mrs. Murray,—thanks!’ and 
the aid rode away. 

Not more than five minutes had elapsed 
from the time the officer departed when 
the sound of martial music with notes of 
victory filled the air, and proclaimed move- 
ments of advancing troops. Mrs. Murray 
went down to the road, and with two or 
three attendants waited theircoming. ~ 

Indeed it was a brilliantspectacle! An 
advanceg corps of cavalry, in scarlet uni- 
forms, came gallantly up the hill, their’ 
trumpets and kettle-drums ‘ discoursing 
most eloquent music,—next followed a 
company of grenadiers, then a large number 


officer on horseback was Sir William Howe, 
commander-in-chief of the British forces. 
In frame of body and stature, Sir William 
equalled Washington, both being above 
the ordinary height. Here the compara- 
son stopped. The countenance of the Bri- 
tish General,* so say his historains, was 
harsh, dark and forbidding, now and then 
lighting up by a smile which seemed more 
disagreeable than prepossessing. Onward 
came the cavalcade, until they reached the 
gate at which Mrs. Murray was standing, 
upon whom all eyes were instantly turned. 
* Will thee not stop and refresh thyselves 
for a season at my mansion? Thee must 
be fatigued!’ she said, addressing herself 
to Sir William Howe and the officers im- 
mediately about him. 

‘Really, Clinton, I think we may as 
well accept this good lady’s offer for a few « 
moments. The troops have had hot work 
so far, and a general rest will not be amiss. 
Madan, we accept your offer with pleasure, 
the more so as it shows you to be a loyal * 
friend of his majesty, whom I now humbly 
represent as commander-in-chief of his 
forces in North America.’ 

‘I am alike the friend of King George 
and of Congress—of William Howe and 
George Washington. It becomes me not, 
a poor weak thing of God’s making, to dis- 
like any of his creatures.’ 

Sir William Howe bowed, he was too 
polite to argue political matters with the 
good Quakeress. He rode into the park, 
after commanding a general halt. of ten 
minutes forthe refreshment of the troops, 
followed by Sir Henry Clinton, General 
Knyphausen, commander of the Hessians, 
Lord Percy, Generals Leslie and Grant, 
and his staff, where they dismounted and 
followed Mrs. Murray to the mansion. 

Refreshments of cake, wine and cold 
meats were ordered out upon the lawn in 
profusion, of which the officers partook free- 
ly—and tradition says that Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who was a great bon vivant, remarked 
to his superior officer, in an undertone, 
‘that if the cellar ofthe mansion contained 
any large quantity of such Maderia, he 
should like to be billeted there for the 
campaign.’ 

In the mean time Mrs. Murray had di- 
rected Cato the black servant, privately to 
go to the top of the mansion, and the in- 
stant he saw a body of men pass a certain 
point on the Bloomingdale road to give her 
the information by signal. Imay as well 
remark that from the hill the road could 
not be perceived, but from the cupola of 
the dwelling it was very easily seen. 

Nearer an hour than the ten minutes Sir 
William Howe gave orders for the halt of 
his troops had passed away, yet still before 
the mansion he lingered with his officers. 
Mrs. Murray had not only ent€rtained them 
With refreshments but conversation. The 
younger portion of the officers had entered 
the orchard and amused themselves with 
gathering the fruit with which the trees 
were bending, ripened under the sun of an 
early autumn, and thus time had slipped 
away unawares. 

At length Cato made the requisite sig- 
nal, and Mrs. Murray, turning to the Brit- 
ish commander, said— 

‘ Wilt thee and thy officers step with me 
to the portico ofthe mansion? I have a 
sight for thee all.’ « 

This was uttered in so quiet and grave . 
atone, that the merriment of their triumph 
over the ‘ rebels’ instantly ceased, the glas- 
ses were put down, and Sjr William Howe 
and his Generals followed the Quakeress 
as requested. Leading them to the end of 








avenue, and was soon at the side of the 


of officers in rich uniform. The foremost 


the portico, she stooped down, and lifting 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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the sheet, uncovered the body of the poor 
continental ensign. 

Alandsome even in death were the fea- 
tures of the youth. His fair curling hair 
blew lightly over his marble cheek, in the 
soft breeze. The buff lining of his uni- 
form was deeply streaked with his life 


upon the mattrass. 
awaken emotion in the sternest breast. 

‘Who among you will answer to God 
and this boy’s mother for the bloody deed ?” 
said Mrs. Murray, raising her eyes calmly 
to the group of officers. ; 

‘To horse, gentleman! 
are the fortunesof war. Thanks for your 
courtesy. Farewell.’ This was the only 
response of Sir William Howe. What 
more could he say? In a few moments 
the blast of the frumpet and the drums and 
fifes told that the troops were on the march 
to triumph and victory—for a season‘— 
Thank God, it was only for a short season. 

The main facts of this sketch are true. 
Mrs. Murray, the patriotic Quakeress, by 
detaining Sir William Howe, saved a large 
body of American troops—near upon three 
thousand—under the commarfd of Putnam, 
who would have been penned up in the city 
with his men if the British army had cros- 
sed the Island sooner. Might not the loss 
of three thousand troops to Washington, 
at that time, have been sufficient to change 
our whole destinies, as regards a republic? 
It isa gravethought. At any rate, all 
honor to Mrs. Murray, the Quaker lady of 
olden time. 


___ Moral Gales. 


Madam, such 



























QRIGINAL. 


THE VISION OF A DYING CHILD. 


BY ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 










‘ There is no flock, however watched and tended 

But one dead lamb isthere! ¢ 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.’ 

The sun rose that morning in unsullied 
brightness, tipping with its ruddy tint the 
distant objects, beautifully contrasting them 
with the deep, dark shadows beneath. The 
innumerable rays of reflected light which 
floated in the evening atmosphere had all 
faded away, as dies the eye of the Christian 
to the trivial scenes of earth, and, now, all 
was dim and dark save those objects on 
which the sun diffused its immediate light. 
Asoft breeze began to stir the leaves of 
the tall trees; it came in at the windows, 
gently moving the petals of the tea-rose 
upon which the eye of the dying child rest- 
ed. 

‘ Mother,’ said he ‘ when I am gone, I 
want you to give that rose to Jane, she 
has been very kind to me.’ 

The mother turned aside her head, grief 
choked her utterance. 

‘’Tis not much to die, mother, God 
makes it easy.’ 

The lip of the mother quivered. ‘‘ Jesus 
can make a dying bed, feel soft as downy 
pillows are,’ my son,’ which she had no 
sooner repeated, than bitter thoughts 
came rushing to her mind—thoughts of the 
grave—how soon its cold sod would enclose 
forever her first-born son, he who had nes- 
tled in her bosom and made her heart glad 
with his joyous prattle. 

‘Lucy will be here, and Johnny, and 
Harry, and when Jane comes, as she often 
does, there will be four, mother,—and, 
sometimes you will think of me in those 
bright realms where Jesus dwells.’ 

* Ah, yes,’ answered she, struggling with 
emotion. 

‘ Mother, I@ireamed last night that I was 
in heaven. I saw angels dressed in whit® 
they had beautiful wings, and flew up and 
down and offin the great distance. There 
is no end to heaven, mother. I looked 
around for Jesus, but it was a long time 
before I found him; at last, I saw him 
kneeling before a golden cloud, but instead 
of being dressed in white like the angels, 
he was clad in a long black robe falling 
about his feet. I tried to think what this 
could mean, when a voice whispered in my 
ear, ‘ It was thy sins which turned his spot- 
less robes black as thou seest them.’ 

- ‘Again I wondered why he was kneel- 
ing before that cloud of glory, and again 
that silvery voice answered, 

‘ He is interceding for sinners, my child.’ 

‘Oh, mother, I feltsorry that I had been 
a wicked bey, I fell down at the feet of Je- 
sus, and wept and prayed a long time. 
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blood, which had gathered in a clotted pool ' 
The was indeed one to | 





When I looked up, his garments were turn- | 
ed white assnow. I wondered why this 
was, when Jesus turned and looked upon 
me. Oh! mother, mother, canI ever for- 
get that look? All at once I heard sweet 
music. They sung that beautiful anthem, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb that wasslain,’ then 
on the opposite side of heaven, voices an- 
swered,—‘ For he was slain for us.’ 

‘It was only a dream, mother, but it 
made me feel so happy. Heaven is beau- 
tiful, and Jesus is beautiful, and I want to 
go and dwell where my blessed Saviour is.’ 

The face ot’ the dying child shone with 
resplendent brightness, his dark eyes were 
clear and dazzling. 

The next day, how cold and still was 
that house. Lucy, and Johnny, and Hatry 
and Jane were there ; but the eldest, the 
first-born was not, for God had taken him. 
Friends with solemn @untenances and 
muffled feet, were busy with their prepara- 
tions. Then came the coffin in the hall— 
mourners gathered one by one, they passed 
around the coffin to take a last look at the 
little sleeper. Theclergyman at the foot 
of the coffin, read from the sacred book, the 
solemn funeral services; he talked of pa- 
tience under severe affiiction; of resigna- 
tion to the will of Him who knoweth how 
to sympathize with us, having himself 
drank of the cup of affliction to its very 
dregs. He folged his consecrated hands, 
and pronounced the last benediction. 
Then, bore they him to the garden of the 
dead to rest until the final awakening. 

Ah! who can describe the effect of that 
bereavement. One and another, and an- 
other would speak of him they loved.so 
well, and sigh to think they should hear 
his happy voice, and see his smiling face no 
more. Sadly they would think of the dear 
mementoes he had left, and sorrowfully gaze 
at each other. Yet, struggling under the 
mighty hand of God, they bowed submis- 
siuely. . 

In the twilight of the day they gathered 
around the family altar, there is the vacant 
chair, and the loved Bible is clasped by the 
hand of another; a tear gathers in the re- 
signed eye of the mother, which she hastily 
brushes away; the father turns a look of 
sympathy upon her, and the children look 
on both ; but not one word is spoken—not 
one murmur uttered. 

Weeks and months flow on, as time will 
in a dream—new sources of happiness 
spring up in their pathway, other eyes gaze, 
with infantile wonder into the mother’s 
face, and the mother’s heart throbbing with 
emotion lifts up its thanksgiving to the God 
of Providence, who has so beautifully blend- 
ed the sorrows and the joys of life. 

Thelismer Cottage. 





Learning. 





ORIGINAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. — 


No. 4. 


The morning on which I left my home 
was bright and beautiful. The birds sang 
sweetly, and the air was filled wita the 
fragrance of many flowers. My thoughts 
were divided between my dear friends at 
home, the conversation, and appearance of 
my fellow passengers, and the varying 
scenery. I had never travelled much, and 
many things which I saw were quite new 
to me. The coach was filled with passen- 
gers, most of them were inclined to be so- 
ciable, particularly two old ladies who oc- 
cupied the back seat. They entertained 
each other, much té my amusement. I 
am sure when their ride was ended they 
were by no means ignorant of each other’s 
history, family concerns, &c. 

On the seat with me were two young 
ladies. One dressed in deep mourning 
who seldom spoke, but when she did, her 
sad, sweet voice seemed to awaken an in- 
terest for her in the minds ofall the party. 
I longed to know more of her, I knew she 
had been a sufferer. Perhaps she had no 
parents living—if so, how much less reason 
had I to be sad, who had a kind father and 
mother to whom I expected to return in 
a few weeks. 

Next her was seated a young lady, whose 
appearance presented a strong contrast to 
hers. She was gaily dressed, and seemed 
to have put on all her finery for a ride in 
the stage. She was extremely affected in 
her manners, and seemed to occupy herself 
in striving to gain the attention of a young 





gentleman who sat opposite her. Not- 


withstanding all her manoeuvres, I saw his 
eyes directed much more frequently to the 
young lady in black. I discovered when 
we stopped to dine, that both young ladies 
were going to the same Seminary with me. 
Then I could not help drawing a compari- 
son between my dress, and that of the af- 
fected young lady. I am sorry to say that 
I was a little envious, and wondered why 
my father did not give me more jewelry, 
for my plain cameo brooch looked to me 
very simple, by the side of my companion’s 
ornaments. I was young then, and did not 
know that it indicated neither good taste, 
good sense, or gentility for a lady to deck 
herself in jewelry, for travelling. 

I was very much delighted to find that 
the young lady in whom I had become so 
much interested was to be at the same 
school with me, and I hoped that our slight 
acquaintance on the journey, would be the 
means of an intimate one at school, for I 
felt quite sure that I should love her dear- 
ly. 
Next week I will write of my “entrance 
on Seminary life, new companions, &c. 


Serres 














Religion. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE CONFIRMATION. 


Those of my readers who remember how 
firmly Amy. Seward resisted temptation, 
and how great was her reward, will not 
wonder that when their rector announced 
that on the last Sabbath in Lent the Bishop 
would administer the rite of confirmation 
to all those who were desirous of receiving 
it, that Amy came forward as a candidate. 
Not without many struggles with herself, 
had she been enabled thus to do; for it was 
a severe trial to her, toeovercome her na- 
tural feelings of diffidence and reserve. 
Her aunt and the rector of their church 
fully sympathized with her, and encouraged 
her with their counsel, and prayers, to 
* come out from the world,’ if indeed it was 
her sincere wish and desire. 

From her cousin, Hattie Summers, she 
met ridicule and laughter; but she plea- 
santly, yet resolutely answered all assaults. 
Her cousin reminded her that the ‘ gayeties 
of a summer’s residence at Newport, would 
be quite uncongenial to the spirit of a nun,’ 
for so she termed her cousin’s ‘ new idea.’ 

‘Yes, so they would be,’ replied Amy, 
if I intended participating in them; but 
you know that father and auntie take me 
there as an invalid, and even if my health 
would allow, do you think, Hattie, that I 
could so soon forget all that has passed?’ 
Her cousin embraced her affectionately, 
bade her not look at her so reproachfully, 
and ended by saying that she was a ‘dear 
good girl, whom one must love in spite of 
sober ideas. 

The anxiously, yet long wished for Sab- 
bath dawned—it was a beautiful, lovely 
spring morning, and as Amy and her aunt 
wended their way towards the church, 
they seemed to participate in its outward 
repose, and quietness, in its inward spirit- 
uality and progression. 

‘Amy,’ said Mrs. Seward, breaking the 
silence which seemed to have fallen upon 
them, ‘are you yet desirous of entering the 
visible church, do you feel no inclination 
to return?’ 

* Not the least,’ replied Amy, ‘ indeed I 
think the nearer the time approaches, the 
firmer I grow. Ican but hope my courage 
will not desert me at the time. There are 
Lizzie More, and Carrie Gage, just before 
us, how happy I am to receive my first com- 
munion with them. Dear cousin Hattie! 
I wish that she was with us.’ 

‘Yes; but I have strong hopes for her, 
she seems more thoughtful than usual, 
although she endeavors to conceal it under 
a trifling manner. I trust that this season 
of penitence has not passed unnoticed by 
her.’ 

The threshold of the church was reached. 
Silently, with the rest of the worshippers, 
Amy and her aunt entered the sanctuary 
and knelt in prayer. The peals of the or- 
gan died away on the misty air, the deep- 
toned voice of their minister read the open- 


, ing service, and yet Amy knelt, her face 


bowed upon her hand, and her whole ap- 
pearance denoting an entire forgetfulness of 
self. Inwardly Mrs. Seward implored the 
grace of God for her niece, that she might 
not falter now, but have strength from on 
high given her. 
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The voice of the minister cease 
choir chanted the Te Deum, ot -— 
raised her bowed head, and participates = 
the services, her aunt gazed anxiously y . = 
her, but read nought in that pale brow ae ee 
gentle, heavenly smile, but a soul at Test ; aa 

The service was ended, and the cand; 
dates called. Timidly, yet not falta [| = —= 
Amy moved forward. The solemnity % 
the hour seemingly impressing her A. 
‘deep humility and awe, and as Mrs. Sewari ‘I 
looked upon the face of her neice, beans, ‘that 
ful in its childish purity, the words of « [8.8 
Paul to Timothy came involuntarily to },. with 
lips, ‘I call to remembrance the unfeignel only: 
faith that isin thee, that dwelt first in thy Mi 
grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunic. aged 
and I am persuaded thatin thee algo” room 

But Amy and her young friends wor ed, ¢ 
standing before the Bishop, and in king one 
tones he asked according to the ritual of wour 
the E. church, ‘ Do ye here, in the Presence ber d 
of God,’ &c., Amy’s voice responded fey. ih 
vently, ‘I do,’ then kneeling before him, ne 

ar 


he laid His hand upon her head, saying with - 
thrilling earnestness, ‘ Defend, () Lord, pone 











this thy child with thy heavenly grace? fp ¥™ 
‘ Lord of that holy hour! the sunny air we sl 
Streamed like thy blessing through that hous Lt 
of prayer. Mrs. 
Down, upon young pale brows untraced by care perce 
In breathless reverence bent, and Waiting y 
there, rich 
bes to hear thy promised blessing give, woul 
Strength for the weary way, and hope of he. ti 
ven.’ he 
_ The solemn, impressive rite was over Pe 
and Amy Seward had entered the fold f dear 
Christ on earth, and was henceforth to x thin! 
numbered among the followers of the lowly ‘] 
Nazerine. Her Lent of sorrow had passed, aid 
and the Easter of her hopes and joys ha how 
arisen. ARCANA, pan 
Malden. El 
° la ’ 
Natural History. ther 
*] 
A TAME BUTTERFLY. do y 
One cold, bleak November morning, on 
when the sky, the air, and all nature wor ves 
that sullen desponding look so peculiar to pies 
our climate at this season, a lady, who for ~ 
the first time had risen from a bed of sick- Mra 
ness, went into an adjoining apartment, I h 
where she perceived a gay and beautifil , 
butterfly in the window. Astonished «t your 
finding this creature of flowers and sur ral 
shine in so uncongenial a situation, she 4 
watched its movements and operations. rll 
As the sun came out for a brief space, it aly 
fluttered joyously about the window, ani an 
imparted to the sick room an air of cheer We 
fulnessand hope. Towards evening, hu¥- he 
ever, the tiny creature dropped its wings; hi 
the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler 5° 
on the mantel-piece. During the night, ; 
hard frost came on, and the room was in tha 
consequence very cold. In the morning, : 
the butterfly lay in the bottom of the tum ai 
bler apparently dead. The invalid, griev- do 
ed that her gentle companion of the previ- Tal 
ous day should so soon perish, made some rick 
effort to restore its fragile existence. She tick 
put it in her own warm hand, and breath- ee 
ing upon it, perceived it gave signs of re ful 
turning animation; she then once mor wa 
placed it in the glass-house on the rug be boc 
fore the fire. Soon the elegant little inset! all 
spread out its many-colored wings, and a 
flew to the window, where the sun was wh 
shining brightly. By and by the sun rt Pm 
tired, and the window-panes getting cold, ng 
the creature sank down on the catpet agalt, ai 
apparently lifeless. The same means wert a 
used to restore animation, and with tt po 
same success. This alternation of life ani 
death went on for many days, till at la 
the grateful little thing became quite tame, 
and seemed to be acquainted with its bent 
factress. When she went to the window, 
and held out hér finger, it would, of its wo 
own accord, hop upon it; sometimes 
would settle for an hour at a time upon her on 
hand or neck, when she was reading Th 
writing. Its food consisted of honey, * Th 
drop of which the lady would put upon het Ca 
hand, when the butterfly would uncurl its rea 
sucker, and gradually sip it up; then * the 
usually sipped a drop of water in the same wh 
way. The feeding took place only once thr 
in three or four days. In this manner 18 & of. 
existence was prolonged through ¢ in 
whole winter, and part of the following bat 
spring. Asit approached the endof its 9 fre 
reer, its wings became quite transparen Tt, 


: os . it 
and its spirits apparently dejected. 4% 
would rest quietly in its ‘crystal palace, 
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even when the sun was wooing it to come 

out, and at last, one morning in April, 

it was found dead—quite dead. » 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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Wurserv. 
~~ HE LITTLE HOME. 


‘| wish, mamma,’ said Ella Harrison, 
‘that we were rich like the Goldacres. It 
is so disagreeable living in a small house 
with only four rooms in it. If we were 
onlystich I should be satisfied.’ 

Mrs. Harrison, a sweet looking, middle- 
aged lady, who sat in one corner of the 
room with her youngest child, a rosy-cheek- 
ed, curly-headed little fellow of four years, 
asleep upon her lap, looked up with a 
wournful smile into the beautiful face of 
her daughter. . 

‘Thousands, my dear child,’ she said, 
‘are at this very moment breathing a simi- 
lar wish. Is it not a great pity their de- 
sires cannot be gratified’ What a happy 
world we should have! Don’t you think 
we should ?’ 

There was a slight accent of irony in 
Mrs. Harrison’s tone, and Ella instantly 
perceived it. 

‘It seems to me, mamma, that every 
rich person might be happy if they only 
would; but I presume that you are about 
to point out to me the Smiths, who are 
the wealthiest, and still the most miserable 
of all our acquaintances. But really, my 
dear mother, if we were rich, don’t you 
think that we slrould be very happy ?” 

‘Iam very rich and very happy too,’ 
said Mrs. H., with a self-satisfied air. ‘I 
know of none in this world with whom I 
would exchange places.’ 

Ella dropped her crotchet work into her 
lap, and looked with surprise into her mo- 
ther’s face. 

‘We rich!’ she exclaimed, ‘ why, how 
do you make that out? Would’nt you ex- 
change places with the Gpldacres, who live 
ina perfect palace, and who.have hosts of 
servants, and who dress in silks and satins 
every day ?” . é' 

‘No; I would not exchange places with 
Mrs, Goldacres,’ said Mrs. H., ‘ for if I did 
I should have to resign you and Nelly and 
your dear father and my brave little Tom- 
my, who is sleeping so sweetly here in my 
la ? 








‘Oh, I did not mean that at all,’ said 
Ella; ‘I did not mean that you, individu- 
ally, should make the exchange. I meant 
that the whole family should share in it. 
Would you not be willing to have papa 
take Mr. Goldacres’ property, and have 
him take ours ?” 

Mrs. H. shook her head. 

‘Why not, mamma? It seems to me 
that you are very unreasonable.’ 

‘If we had their riches, my dear child,’ 
said Mrs. H., ‘ we might fall into sin, and 
sin brings misery. As I before told you, 
lalready consider myself very rich. I am 
rich in my health—rich in my husband— 
tich in my children—rich in my cottage 
home, which our industry has made taste- 
fuland comfortable ; I am rich in mental 
wealth, for we have a great many valuable 
books, and they have been well read by us 
all. Iam rich.in the white roses that 
clamber over the walls yonder, and peep 
with breaths of incense through the win- 
dows—rich in the golden sunshine—rich 
in nature—rich in the calm glad thoughts 
which visit all, who with thankful, content- 
ed hearts look upwards and say with the 
poet :— 

‘Praise to our Father, God, 
High praise in solemn lay, 

Alike for what his hand doth give, 
And what it takes away.’ 

‘But if we had more,’ said Ella, ‘ you 
Would have more to be thankful for.’ 

‘T have all that my heavenly father has 
Seen fit to give me, and that is enough.— 
Think how many have less than we have. 
Think ofthe poor in the back woods of 
Canada, about whom we have just been 
reading in Mrs. Moodie’s valuable work— 
those who have little or nothing with 
which to Supply the demands of hunger 
through these interminable winters; think 
of the thousands in cities, who are stowed 
in cellars and back-rooms and garrets, and 

t-hunted places, who seldom breathe the 

sh air, or see glad sunshine—think of 
the poor hap i ~ a short while ago were 
Starving to deat —gasping with their dy- 
ing breaths—<‘ Give me three grains a 





corn! Only three grains!’ Think of 
the millions in Africa and Asia, who are 
living in mental and moral degradation, of 
which we can hardly form any conception 
—without Bible—without civilization— 
without any correct idea of God and Heav- 
en. Contrast with these human beings 
your own happy lot, and acknowledge your- 
self to be deeply ungrateful. Instead of 
being thankful for what you have, you are 
murmuring because your portion is not 
larger. You did not order thetircumstan- 
ces of your birth—you might have* been 
born on heathen ground, or amid the beg- 
gars of surfeited Paris or London.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Ella; ‘I never 
thought of that before.’ 

‘My dear child,’ said Mrs. Harrison, 
arising and depositing her burden in the 
cradle, ‘our happiness does not depend 
upon external circumstances. It lies be- 
yond these in a great degree, if not alto- 
gether. But the world is slow in learning 
this fact. Multitudes think as ‘you do, 
that it is an attendant upon wealth—upon 
fame—upon position in society; but if 
their wishes could be gratified, they would 
doubtless in almost all instances, find that 
they had mistaken its nature entirely. It 
cgmes to those who with rateful hearts 
take what their Father has appointed them, 
looking beyond the mists and shadows of 
Time, into the clear sunlight of Eternity. 
It comes to those who forget self, and look 
to the welfare of others—who scorn the 
wrong and adhere firmly to the right, never 
pausing to wéigh results in the nice scales 
of self-interest and worldly pride—it sits a 
guest at the humblest board, if Heaven- 
born Charity presides.’—[ Georgia Family 
Visitor. 








. Moral tp. 
THE CABIN BOY. 


A poor widow had become very misera- 
ble since the death of her husband. She 
was fullof painful anxiety, and was very 
often famished for want of food, and en- 
dured great hardships. Her only son had 
just left school and was so unhappy at the 
state. to which his poor mother was reduced, 
that he went about everywhere, seeing 
what he could do to help her. ‘ We must 
not die of hunger,’ said he one day, ‘let 
me go to sea; perhaps] may be able to 
earn something for you.’ Hjs poor mother 
at last gave way to his entreaties, but it 
cost her a great deal to let him go, and al- 
most broke her heart. The young boy 
went to the nearest seaport, to see if he 
could get put on board a merchant vessel. 
He asked a great many Captains to take 
him, but it was all in vain. ,After spend- 
ing many days in going from one to the 
other, weary and sad, he thought he must 
return to his poor mother, but the thought 
of being a burden to her, made him des- 
perately miserable. Just then he thovfght 
he saw another captain looking at him. 
John (that was the boy’s name,) went up 
te him directly, and said, ‘ Please, sir, don’t 
you want a cabin-boy ?” 

‘I’m looking out for one here,’ said the 
captain. ‘Oh, then, sir, do take me!’ 

‘Show me your testimonials.’ _‘ No one 
knows me here, sir; if I were in my own 
parish, I could easily get some. ‘I can’t 
take a boy into my ship without any re- 
commendation.’ ‘Oh, sir, I'll be so obedi- 
ent. I’ll do whatever you bidme!’ ‘Oh, 

t’s very well to say, my good fellow; 
but, once forall, I say, I’ll not have a boy 
without his certificates.’ 

Poor John thought a moment, and look- 
ed about him with great sadness. Sudden- 
ly he recollected he had got his Bible.— 
He took it out of his pocket, and showed 
the captain what was written on the first 
page. ‘ Will that do, sir, for a testimonial ?’ 
The captain read,—‘ Given to John Rey- 
nolds as a reward for his good conduct in 
the Sunday School.’ ‘ Well, my boy, I'll 
take you on that recomfhendation. Follow 
me quickly to my ship.’ 

John is now on board, on his way to St. 
Petersburgh. After a few days, a violent 
storm arose, and the vessel was in danger 
of shipwreck. In the midst of the general 
confusion and alarm, John took out his 
Bible and read the 51st Psalm aloud to 
them. He then knelt down and prayed 
earnestly to God to make the stor#h cease, 
and to save them for its fury. _One by one, 
the sailors, and even the captain, gathered 
around him, fell on their knees, and pray- 











ed with him. It pleased God to hear their 
prayer, the wind ceased, and the ship went 
on its way in safety. ‘It wasa happy day 
for me when I decided to take you, my boy,’ 
said the captain. ‘ As soon as we reach 
St. Petersburgh, you shall have a day on 
shore, for your prayers have saved the 
ship.’ He kept his promise, and the boy 
employed his holiday in going all over that 
large and beautiful city. He stopped in 
front of the Emperor’s palace, and stood 
still, admiring all the magnificent carriages 
which were passing to and fro. While 
thus employed, he saw something fall out 
of one of them. He picked it up; it was 
a beautiful diamond bracelet. He ran after 
the carriage, and called out to the coach- 
man to stop, but it was useless. The car- 
riage was soon out of sight. John went 
back directly to the captain, and shewed 
him what he had found. ‘ You’re a lucky 
fellow, John, these are very valuable dia- 
monds.’ ‘ But they are not mine,’ answer- 
ed John. ‘Where did you find them? 
‘They fell out closeto me. I picked them 
up, and ran after the carriage, but the 
coachman drove on, and neither saw nor 
heard me.’ ‘ Well, Johh, you did all you 
could to give them back to their owners; 
now they are yours, you can sell them in 
London, and get a great deal of money for 
them.’ But John was much too honest to 
be caught by the bait. ‘No, no, captain, 
the diamonds are not mine. If we had a 
storm in returning to England, I could not 
pray to God, with’such a dishonest inten- 
tion in my heart; and what would become 
ofus then?’ ‘Ah, I had not thought of 
that,’ said the captain, who only wanted to 
try him,—‘ come, we'll try and find the 
owner.’ He was soon discovered, and 
John received 50/. as a reward for his 
honesty. An immense sum for him! By 
the captain’s advice he laid it out in furs, 
which he afterwards sold in England for 
double the price they had cost him. With 
this little fortune, and alight joyous heart, 
he began Lis journey home. Hs soon saw 
the cottage where he had left his poor mo- 
ther; but the path was all grown over with 
grass, the windows were shut up, the 
house was empty. Poor John was almost 
broken-hearted. ‘ Doubtless,’ he thought, 
‘my poor mother has died of want and 
misery.’ But he just then recognized one 
of the neighbors, who ran up to him, and 
told him his mother still lived, and was 
well, though in the almshouse. With what 
delight they met, and how happy and grate- 
ful did John feel, when he brought his mo- 
ther back to their own cottage again! It 
is his greatest delight to take every care of 
her, and to support her with his own la- 
bor. 

Now, dear children, God’s Word was the 
cause ofall this. This it was which chang- 
ed the child’s heart, and taught him to be 
an honest boy, full of trust in God, and 
made him a tender, dutiful son. This it 
was, which by the Spirit of God, instruct- 
ed and directed him. This it is which 
speaks to him of Christ, the sinner’s friend, 
and makes him look to be with Jesus in 
heaven, so that he can say with David, 
‘Thy word giveth wisdom and understand- 
ing to the simple.’ Remember, dear chil- 
dren, that if you pray for God’s Spirit to 
bless the reading, hearing, and learning of 
it to your hearts, it can do all this for you 
too.—[ Ch. Pen. Mag. 


Sabbath School. 
REWARD OF BENEVOLENCE. 


A Christian lady, who for several years 
kept a Sunday-school in a retired country 
village, was gratified on perceiving signs of 
early piety, joined with strong powers of 
mind, in one of the boys; but on account 
of.himself and his friends being poor, she 
was for some time doubtfnl whether she 
ought to encourage him. She at length 
interested some friends in his behalf, who 
furnished means for the completion of his 
education. After some time, a wish arose 
inthe young man’s mind that he might be 
employed as a missionary to the heathen. 
His relatives and some of his friends ridi- 
culed the idea of so humble @ person being 
employed in so great an undertaking, in 
the spirit of the saying, ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ One friend 
yet remained who favored his views and 
wishes, and that friend was his former Sun- 
day-school teacher. By her means he was 
enabled to go through his preparatory 














studies, and through her influence he was 
proposed to and accepted by the London 
Missionary Society, and soon afterwards 
sent out by them as a missionary to the 
Navigator's Island’s, where, by his instru- 
mentality, one of the most remarkable re- 
vivals of religion has taken place, and is 
now going forward, ever known in those 
beautiful islands of the Pacific. 

While these things were taking place, the 
lady’s only son (who was intended for the 
ministry) was pursuing his studies; but a 
too close application to them brought on a 
severe illness, and he was commanded to 
desist. Rest, however, was not sufficient 
to restore him to health, and he was order- 
ed by his physician to take a sea voyage, 
in order to try what effect that would have 
towards his recovery. 

The lady was called upon to bear a se- 
cond trial. Her only daughter, and inter- 
esting and pious young person just ripen- 
ing into womanhood, was suddenly called 
away by the stroke of death; but this trial 
was considered by the lady as being light 
in comparison with that of her only son be- 
ing an exile in a distant land. He, how- 
ever set sail, and was in due time landed 
on the distant shores of New Holland. 

The very first vessel which touched there 
after his arrival was the missionary ship 
‘Camden.’ He was invited by the mis- 
sionaries on board to go a short voyage 
with them, and their company and conver- 
sation being in accordance with his own 
views and feelings, he consented to accom- 
pany them. The first land they made, 
after leaving the shores of New Holland, 
was the very island on which the devoted 
missionary, his mother’s former pupil, was 
employed. Such a meeting was not con- 
templated by either, and when they did 
meet, such was the change disease in one 
and labor in the other had effected, that 
for some time they did not recognize each 
other. They at length found each other 
out, and then mutual tears were shed. 

With what joy did the devoted mission- 
ary receive the son of his former benefac- 
tress ! and with what pleasure did the young 
man communicate the intelligence to his 
now widowed nother, that in a far-distant 
land he had found a friend who had acted 
the part of a father and a brother, and that 
friend in the person of her former pupil in 
the Sunday-school! Andina letter which 
I received lately, the writer says :—‘ What 
honor will at the last day be put upon the 
individual who has thus been the instru- 
ment of so much good, and that, too, in a 
humble yillage Sunday-school!’ It has 
been truly, ‘bread cast upon the waters, 
found after mary days.’ 


THE IMPRESSIVE INTRODUCTION. 


An advocate of the claims of the Sunday- 
school, was lately called to address a crowd- 
ed assembly in a neighboring city. After 
one or two speeches had been made, the 
pastor of the church and congregation 
usually worshipping in the building, came 
forward and announced, that the person who 
would next address them, stood in a pecu- 
liar relation to him, and he would bespeak 
their attention to what he should say—‘ He 
was my teacher when I was a Sunday- 
school boy,’ continued the pastor, ‘and I 
am happy to have him here on an occasion 
like this, and to introduce him to my peo- 
ple, and to this assembly as my Sunday- 
school teacher.’ 

Itis no wonder that such an introduc- 
tion should have waked upthe spirit of a 
man who had any spirit to ,be waked up; 
and such was the effect upon our friend on 
that occasion, that he was enabled to touch 
the chords of sympathy on every side, and 
to kindle deep emotions of gratitude and 
devotion in the hearts of his audience. 

What a study does such an incident sug- 
gest! A Sunday-school boy elevated to 
the sacred and responsible trust of a minis- 
ter of the Lord Jesus Christ, taking his 
old teacher by the hand, and commending 
him and his message to the kind attention 
and consideration of the flock, of which the 
Holy Ghost had made him the overseer! 
How many hours of weary toil, how many 
earnest supplications for grace and strength, 
how many faithful expostulations and 
friendly visits received a rich, yea, a prince- 
ly compensation in that single hour ! 





A wise man values himself upon the score of 
virtue, and not ef opinion; and thinks himself 
neither better nor worse for what others say of 





him. 
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Editorial. 
‘[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


TRUMBULL GALLERY. 
New Haven, March, 1853. 

In a previous letter I gave a sketch of the 
building which was erected to receive Col. 
Trumbull’s paintings which he presented to 
Yale College. AsI mentioned then, the up- 
per part of the building is divided into, two 
apartments, one of which is devoted to miscel- 
laneous collections of pictures, statuary, an- 
_ tiquities, etc., and the other is wholly occupied 
by the paintings of the Colonel. In these two 
rooms are many objects of interest—many more 
than it would be possible to describe in a let- 
ter; andso we must confine ourselves at pre- 
sent to an examination of only the most promi- 
nent of them. 

In the room which you first enter are a num- 
ber of portraits, mostly those of officers and 
benefactors of the institution ; there are those 
of Gov. Yale, Rector Williams, PresidentStyles, 
President Dwight, Rev. John Davenport, the 
chief founder of the Colony of Comecticut, 
Eli Whitney, the great inventor of the cotton 
gin, and many others. A likeness of George 
[., with the king’s arms, was sent to the Col- 
lege among the other presents by Gov. Yale, 
in 1718; but during the revolutionary war, 
some over zealous patriot destroyed the king’s 
arms, and the portrait alone now remains; it is 
an original painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
There is also a sketch of Major Andre, made 
by himself, with pen and ink, on the morning 
of the day first appointed for his execution, 
(Oct. Ist, 1780.) He is seated by the side of 
asmal] table on which are writing materials ; 
his arm rests on the back of his chair, and there 
he sits with the greatest apparent composure. 
It seems incredible that a man so near the 
gates of Eternity as he then supposed himself 
to be, could feel so little anxiety about his ap- 
proaching fate, as to spend his few remaining 
hours on earth in taking his own portrait. 

In the same room is a fine piece of statuary, 
representing Jephthah and his daughter. He 
has just perceived her coming to meet him ; he 
has stopped, and instinctively held up his robe 
before his face so as not to look at her. His 
head is thrown back, and there is expressed in 
his face the anguish of his soul as he finds that 
it is his daughter, that he must offer up for a 
burnt offering. She, on the other hand, sur- 
prised at her father’s movements, ignorant of 
the cause of his strange actions, and Kalf afraid 
that she has in some way incurred his displea- 
sure, has let fall her hands which hold her tim- 
brels, and bending forward hesitatingly ad- 
vances, and with a grieved yet inquiring ex- 
pression on her face, looks earnestly at her fa- 
‘ther, as iftrying to comprehend the mystery. 
The subject is admirably conceived and well 
executed. 

In some glass cases are many old relics and 
curiosities. There is an Egyptian drinking- 
cup, which is worthy of imitation in this ad- 
vanced age of progress. It was found in the 
island of Elephantine, near the second cataract 
ofthe Nile. It has two apartments, the necks 
of which come together at the opening, where 
a sort of mouth piece is arranged; in this way 

the contents of the two apartments mingle just 
as the liquids enter the mouth. (What a capi- 
tal contrivance that would be for taking fer- 
menting powders! If it came into general use, 
there would be no danger of -making the mis- 
take that the man did, who, on taking a ‘ Seid- 
litz’ for the first*time, drank the contents of one 
tumbler anddirectlyafterwards that of the other.) 
In the same apartment with this is a Chinese 
arithmetic, such as is used by the Chinese mer- 
chants, and a case of their writing apparatus ; 
these were purchased from a junk on the Hoang 
Ho river by Rev. Mr. Ball, missionary at Singa- 
pore. There is also a piece of linen which was 
wrapped around the mummy of an Egyptian 
priestess, supposed to be about 4000 years old. 
The mummy was opened by Mr. Glidden dur- 
ing his lecture at Philedelphia, some time ago. 

Besides these there are cork models of ancient 

Grecian temples, Egyptian and Grecian tablets 

inscribed with characters, many Indian relics, 

and coins of all countries and ages. 

Hanging upon the wall are the sword and 
sash of Gen. David Wooster, which were worn 
by him when he fell mortally wounded at Ridge- 

field, Conn., on the 27th of April, 1777, in a 








look as if they had seen a good deal of service. 
Gen. Wooster was born at Stratford, Conn., and 
was graduated at Yale College. He was dis- 
tinguished for his military services in the e&pe- 
dition against Louisburg, in 1743, and was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Provincial army 
against Quebec. 

There is a fine painting of the United States 
frigate Constitution, as she appeared whenchased 
by a fleet of British ships, on the 17th of July, 
1812. She was under the command of Com- 
modore Hull; and the fleet pursuing her con- 
sisted of a British ship of the line, the Africa ; 
four frigates, the Guerriere, the Shannon, the 
Belvidera, and the ASolus; one brig and a 
schooner. The chase continued for sixty hours, 
and notwithstanding the fearful odds against 
him, Commodore Hull, by manoeuvering and 
outsailing the enemy, escaped from their 
clutches and arrived in Boston onthe 20th of 
the month. 

We shall be obliged to wait until next week 
before we enter the other room and examine 
the paintings of Col. Trumbull. 
<i 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
South Wilbraham, Mass. March 21st, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, sir—Enclosed is one dollar for 
the Youth’s Companion. My father has taken 
it for me, a long time, and | am so much in- 
terested I often wish it would come every day. 
Exten A. Cuapin. 


N. W. B. 





Raysville, Columbia Co. Ga. March 12th, 1853. 


My dear little Companion.—You have failed 
to visit your poor deaf friend, and administer 
the wonted consolation and reproof, for two or 
three weeks. I reckon, Mr. Willis, your fa- 
ther, has forbidden further intercourse, till you 
are paid for your valuable services. Enclosed 
I send you the amount of your wages for an- 
other year. I hope it will insure your weekly 
visits, as I feel quite desolated by your absence. 
The ‘ Youth’s Companion,’ that dear friend, 
On which my joys so much depend, 

Which cheers my sad and lonesome hours, 
As earth refreshed with genial showers. 


That best solace of all that’s left 
Of my sad life, of all bereft, 
And must I be of thee deprived, 
And left alone to brave the tide? 


No; rather let me be deprived 
Of everything I have beside, 
And poor and hungry let me be, 
Rather than be deprived of thee. 
Exisua Roserts. 














Variety. 








WANTED—AN ANGEL FOR HEAVEN. 


And so death closed those little eyes— 
shrouded their bright glances. O, that the sun 
would not come streaming in on his shrouded 
form, as if there were no grief in the world! 
How sweetly he sleeps, that little coveted 
angel! How lightly curl the glossy rings on 
his white forehead! You could weep your 
soul away to think those cherub lips will never, 
unclose, Vainly you clasp amd unclasp that 
passive. darling hand that wandered so often 
over your cheek. Vainly your anguished glance 
strives t> read the dim story of love in those 
faded urbs. The voice, sweet as winds blow- 
ing through wreathed shells, slumbers forever. 
And still the busy world knocks at your door, 
and will let you have no peace. [t shouts in 
your ear; its chariots rumble by; it smiles 
broadly on your care-worn face; it mocks you 
as you sew the shroud; it meets you at the 
coffin, at the grave; and its hasty footsteps 
tramp up and down in the empty rooms from 
whence you have borne your dead. But it 
comes never in the hush of night to wipe your 
tears away ! 

Wanted—an angel for heaven! 
look up? Can you bear the splendor of that 
sight? Ten thousand celestial beings, and 
your own radiant child-angel in their midst. 

‘In his eyes a glory light, 
On his brow a glory crown.’ 

Wanted—angels for heaven! Cling not too 
closely to your beautiful treasures, children of 
earth! 


Can you 


— 


‘THE WORLD OWES ME A LIVING’ 


No such thing. Mr, Fold-up-your-hands ;— 
the world owes you not a single cent! You 
have done nothing these twenty years but con- 
sume the products earned by the sweat of other 
men’s brows. 

‘ You have eat, and drank, and slept ; what then? 
Why, eat, and drank, and slept again.’ 

And this is the sum total of your life. And 
the world ‘ owes you a living? For what ?— 
How comes it indebted to you to that trifling 
amount? What have you done for it? What 
family in distress have you befriended ? What 
—o have you created? What miseries 

ave you alleviated? What acts have you 
perfected? The world owes you a living! idle 
man! Never was there a more absurd idea! 





skirmish with the British troops. They both 





ever since you came intoit. It is your creditor 
avast amount. Your liabilities are immens:, 
your. assets are nothing, and yet you say tie 
world is owing you. Goto! The amount in 
which you stand indebted to the world is great- 
er than you will ever have the power to _liqui- 
date. You owe the world the labor of your 
two strong arms, and all the skill in work they 
might have gained: you owe the world the la- 
bor of that brain of yours, the sympathies of 
that heart, the energies of your being; you 
owe the world the whole moral and_intellec- 
tual capabilities of a man! Awake, then, from 
that dreaming, do nothing state of slothfulness 
in whith vou live, and let us no longer hear 
that false assertion that the world is owing you, 
until you have done something. 

ee 


COURAGE IN A BIRD. 


About two months ago, on descending the 
hill from Stock-cross, a weazel, with a mouse 
in his mouth, was seen crossing the road close- 
ly pursued by a robin, which frequently pounc- 
ed on the weazel, uttering shrill notes of defi- 
ance. The weazel turned many times, and at 
last, on reaching the grass on the roadside, it 
dropped ifs prey and went back some paces to 
attack the robin. This was avoided by the bird 
rising in flight, and immediately darting to the 
side of the mouse, whose cries of distress had 
doubtless attracted its attention and excited its 
sympathy. Before the observer could reach 
the spot the weazel had again seized the mouse, 
and retreated with it into a hole in the adjois- 
ing bank, the mouse being either paralysed with 
fear or too severely injured to avail itself of 
the chivalrous interposition of its feathered 
friend. The bird, regardless of the presence 
of the witness, or trusting to their aid, continu- 
ed for some time to flit rapidly from bough to 
bough on the hedge-row, making the most 
plaintive outcries.—[ London Paper. 

— or 


BEAUTIFUL TOKEN OF REGARD. 


As the widow of Dr. Judson was embarking 
for the United States at Calcutta, a number of 
noble-hearted and disinterested friends made 
her a present of 3,000 rupees, or nearly $1,500, 
as a testimony of the reverence ift which they 
held her lamented husband, and the respect and 
interest they felt for his bereaved family. By 
a striking providence she was prevented from 
taking passage in the Buckinghamshire, which 
was burnt in the Hoogly river. Mrs. Judson, 
with her family, arrived at Boston early in Oc- 
tober, with health much improved by the voyage 
from India. 

——= 


RESISTANCE TO RIDICULE. 


Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the peril of ridicule ; you can 
no more exercise your reason if you live in the 
constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
your life if you are in the constant terror of 
death. If youghink it right to differ froin the 
times, and to make a point of morals, do it, 
however rustic, however antiquated, however 
pedantic it may appear; do it not for insolence, 
but seriously, and grandly—as a man who 
wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and did 
not wait till it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion.— Sydney Smith. 
———~» 


MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 


It is death in Lapland to marry a maiden 
without the consett of her parents and friends. 
When a young man has formed an attachment 
to a*young female, the fashion is to acquaint 
their friends to meet to behold the two young 
parties run a race together. .The maid is al- 
lowed in starting, the third part of the advan- 
tage of the race, so that it is impossible except 
voluntary, that she should be overtaken. If 
the maid outrun her suitor the matter is ended ; 
and he must never have her, it being penal for 
the man to renew the proposal of marriage.— 
But if the virgin have an affection for him, 
though #t first she runs hard to try the truth of 
his love, she will (without Atalanta’s golden 
balls to retard her speed,) pretend some casual- 
ity, and make a voluntary halt before she comes 
to the mark end of the race. Thus none are 
compelled tomarry without their own willg; 
and this is the case that in this poor country, 
the married people are richer in their content- 
ment, than in other Jands where so many forced 
matches make feigned love, and cause real un- 
happiness. 

——f=——— 


FOCUS. 

A little girl, says the Knickerbocker, had seen 
her brother playing with his burning-glass, and 
had heard him talk about the ‘focus.’ Not 
knowing what the word ‘ fucus’ meant, she con- 
sulted the dictionary, and found that the focus 
was ‘the place wheresthe rays met.’ At dinner, 
when the family were assembled, she announc- 
ed, ‘as grand could be,’ that she knew the 
meaning of one hard word. Her father asked 
her what it was ; she said it was the word ‘focus.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ Mary, what does it mean ? 
‘Why,’ she replied, ‘it means a place where 
they raise calves.’ 
This, of course, raised a great laugh; but 
she stuck to her point, and produced her dic- 
tionary tg prove that she was right. 
‘There, said she triumphantly ;—‘ Focus, a 
place where the rays meet. Calves are meat, 
and if they raise meat, they raise calves, and 





You have been a tax—asponge upon the world 


SCRAPS. 


Linnzvs was the son of a poor Swedish cler. 
gyman. His father had a little  Setne 
in which he cultivated all the choice flowers 
which his means or taste could select. Into 
his flower-garden he introduced his little son 
from infancy ; and this little garden undoubt. 
edly created the taste in this child which after. 
wards made him the firgt botanist and natural. 
ist of his age, if not of his race. 


Suett’s Joxe.— The candles you sold me 
last were very bad,’ said Suett, to a tallow. 
chandler. ‘Indeed, sir, I am sorry for that’— 
‘ Yes, sir, do you know they burnt to the mid. 
dle, and would then burn no longer? ‘You 
surprise me: what, sir, did they go out? * No 
sir, no; they burnt shorter.’ 

A poor widow was asked how she became go 
much attached to a certain neighbor, and re. 
plied that she was bound to him by severa) 
cords of wood, which he had sent her during a 
hard winter.—[ Lit. Museum. e 
* A BEAUTIFUL COUPLET. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown, 
Apxorisims.—A soldier, fire, and water, soon 
make room for themselves. 

All things are good with good men. 

A little wit will serve a fortunate man. 
Accusing is proving, where malice and pow. 
er sit judges. 
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Poetry. 
—— 
THE DEPARTED CHILD TO HER MOTHER, 


I left you in your tears—dear mother, say, 
Have those bitter sorrows passed away; 
When you trace the scenes I lov’d below, 
Does the tide of sorrow freshly flow ? 


Dear mother, look! Iam glorious now, 
The light of heaven is on my brow ; 
Iam mounting high on seraph wing, 
Where angels soar, where seraphs sing. 








Oh mother, the scene is passing fair, 
Could you see the lovely dress I wear, 
The ravishing sights that bless my eye, 
You would smile at death and long to die. 


Look, mother, look, those dying eyes, 
That you closed yourself in sad surprise, 
See how they sparkle with light divine, 
What rays of glory around me shine. 


O, mother, look, it will calm your woe, 
My cheek was pale as the virgin snow, 
But the stamp of death it cannot wear, 
For a deathless rose now blossoms there. 


You bore to the grave my silent clay, 
Did you wish me back, dear mother, say ? 
The dearest of earth is lost to thee, 

The brightest of heaven remains for me. 


On no, dear mother, you'll let me stay, 
Nor take the darling you loved away ; 
The arms of my Saviour fold me round, 
My dearest, my all, in HimI found. 


The seal you fix’d on my throbbing brow, 
*Tis there, my mother, and glistens now, 
He knew the sign, and call’d me his own, 
A voice so sweet I have never known. 


O mother, my sins are washed away, 
What sweeter words could thy darling say? 
What richer gift could his love impart, 
What balm so gentle, te soothe thy heart? 


The Saviour I love has made me blest, 
And where I dwell is the land of rest ; 

O mother, [’ve reached the blissful shore, 
And sorrow and death I know no more. 


Tis the land of rest, dear mother, come, 
The Saviour now waits to bring thee home, 
On my brow the seal of love I wear, 

His love and thine are blending thore. 

[ Panoplist.} Hoxe™. 


LINES ON A KEG OF BRANDY. 


Within these prison walls repose 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The fist for fighting nothing loath ; 
The passion quick no words can tame, 
That bursts like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose with rubies glowing red, 
The bloated eye, the broken head! 

Forever fastened be this door. 
Confined within, a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of human shape, 
Even now are plotting an escape. 
Here, only by a’cork restrained, 

In slender walls of wood contained, 
In all their dirt of death reside 
Revenge that ne’er was satisfied ; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming and dispute ; 4 
Assautt that innocence assails, 
The images of gloomy jails; 

The giddy thought on mischief bent, 
The midnight hour in folly spent; 
All these within this cask appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear. 











At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 





so I am right, ain’t I, father ? 


————— 
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